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entered into conversation together, deploring the unnatural contest
had so long divided them. Encouraged by the familiarity of their leaders
the soldiers themselves broke from their lines, and mingled with one another
in the plain, like citizens in their common forum. We may believe that
Marius would have been well pleased to put an end to the war by the conces-
sion upon the spot of demands to which he at least was indifferent or favour-
able. But he commanded a portion only of the forces of the republic, and
besides the army of Caesar in the south, he was checked by the jealous
observation of Ms own lieutenant Sulla, who had already more than once
snatched the laurels from Ms hand. He was forced to engage the enemy
once more ; but he- fought without spirit, and refused to complete his victory,
The honour of the day fell again to his youthful rival, who attacked the
Italians in their retreat, find thoroughly routed them. It was the first time,
according to the boast of the vanquished Marsians, that the Romans had
ever won a battle either against them, or without them.
Marius might plead the languor and ill-training of his raw soldiers for
the want of spirit he had himself manifested ; but the easy success which
followed upon the more decisive blows of his subordinate were sufficient to
refute him. The same vacillating and inconsistent politician, who as trib-
une had repudiated a popular measure, who as consul had launched himself
against the senate, who had seconded Saturninus and presently reduced him
to submission who had favoured the Italians and finally had led the legions
against them, had now once more abandoned his post, and grounded his
arms in the moment of victory. After the affair of Saturninus, suspicious
and suspected on all sides, he had retired moodily into voluntary exile. He
now renounced the command by which he had made the Italians his enemies
without securing the gratitude of the Romans, and pretended that age and
infirmities unfitted him for the duties of the camp. He retired to his villa
at Miseuum, formerly the residence of the mother of the Gracchi, while
Sulla sprang into his place at the head of the legions and at the summit of
popular favour.
Meanwhile the Roman arms had been crowned with success in other
partial encounters. The Umbrians and Etruscans, who had threatened for
a moment to join the general defection, were chastised and checked. But
fresh dangers were accumulating in the remoter distance. The trans-Alpine
province was harassed by an insurrection of the Salyes, which required to be
promptly repressed, and the king of Pontus was preparing to take up arms
and wrest from the republic her possessions in the East. At such a conjunc-
ture policy L';;;ht dictate the concessions which pride had so resolutely re-
fused, and in the moment of victory they could be accorded with a better grace.
The consul Caesar was empowered to carry a law for imparting the franchise
to all the Italian states which had held aloof from the general insurrection,
together with those already in the enjoyment of Latin rights. The lex JwLia^
both in its principle and its immediate effects one of the most important
enactments of the republic, required the citizens of such states, including
Umbria, Etruria, and the southern extremities of the peninsula, to come in
person to Rome, and demand the freedom of the city within sixty days.
The time allowed for deliberation was not long, and the hardships and dan-
gers of the journey might deter many even of those who could resolve at
once to renounce their own laws and institutions for the charges and immuni-
ties of the metropolis* It is probable therefore that the concession was after
all more specious than real ; and that the numbers who actually availed
themselves of it were but limited. Nevertheless, it served to impart new